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Free oy Sista sdes to Better 


Import-Export Balance 
By ALFRED L. LOMAX 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 
Foreign-trade emphasis in the United States has 
been traditionally on exports rather than imports. The 
present ratio is about 3 to 1, with a foreign-trade total otf 
approixmately $14,000,000,000 for 1947. During the 
past fifteen years, however, our traditional protective- 
tariff policy has been liberalized through reciprocal 
trade agreements, expansion of the free list, and the For- 
eign-T'rade Zones Law of June 18, 1934. 
The Foreign-Trade Zones Law, called also the Celler 
Act, authorizes municipalities 
which are ports of entry to estab- 
lish foreign-trade zones. The law 
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Employment in Oregon we 
Remains at High Level’ 


By RICHARD A. OSBORNE 


Graduate Student in Economics, University of Oregon 


The number of workers engaged in seupkoumcarel 
employments in Oregon has maintained itself at a sur- 
prisingly high level in the postwar years—a level which 
would have seemed too optimistic to most observers if it 
had been predicted even as late as the spring of 1945. This 
conclusion is supported by statistics of employment 
covered by the Oregon Unemployment Compensation 
Law.’ These figures show employment of well over 300,- 
000 in 19-47, a total less than 25,000 below the peak year 

of 1943. In the two most-impor- 
tant classifications (lumber and 
wood products, and trade), em- 


is the culmination of forty years 
of effort to legalize the principle 
of the free zone in the United 
States on somewhat the same pat- 
tern that had existed in Europe 
for hundreds of years. 

A foreign-trade zone is a legally 
segregated area in a port where 
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ployment in Oregon was great- 
er in 1947 than at any time during 
or before the war. 

Compared with total United 
States nonagricultural employ- 
ment, Oregon’s rate of growth 
has been very good since 1940 ( see 
Chart 1). In 1940 the index of 


goods may be imported and re-ex- 
ported without customs supervi- 
sion. If and when the shipment 
crosses the zone boundary line 
into domestic territory, it then 
pays the required duty as though 
it had been imported directly. An importer thus gains 
freedom from irritating tariff technicalities. 

Applications by ports to establish free zones are made 
to the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, Washington, D. C. 
The approval of such applications is based upon a rigid 
examination of the facilities offered by the applicant, fore- 
most of which is that the customs boundary line be ade- 
quately protected. High woveii-wire fences mark the 
landward side ; on the water side are photoelectric beams 
and floodlights. 

Cargoes may be unloaded, stored, graded, repacked, 
manipulated, and re-exported, all without the imposition 
of duties. Manufacturing is not now permitted, but pro- 
posed amending legislation w ill, if passed, remove this 
restriction. 

Three zones are presently in operation: No. 1 at New 
York, since February 1937; No. 2 at New Orleans, 
opened on May 1, 1947; and No. 3 at San Francisco, 
opened on June 10, 1948. Other ports on all three coasts, 
in attempting to strengthen their respective competitive 
positions in foreign trade, have submitted applications to 
the Foreign-Trades Zones Board for permission to or- 
ganize. The movement is especially strong on the Pacific 


(Continued on page 4) 


Book Review 


Current Business Trends in Oregon 


Oregon nonagricultural employ- 
ment was 108.2 (1936-1939 = 
100), compared to 107.7 for the 
United States; by the next year 
the Oregon index had risen to 129, 
while the United States index had 
risen only to 122. Oregon’s index has remained above the 
national index since that time. The peak year for non- 
agricultural employment was 1943 (Oregon, 180; United 
States, 139). The Oregon index fell to a low of 158 in 
1946 but turned up again to 169 in 1947, 

The United States index for 1947 is higher than the 
peak year, 1943, while the Oregon index is still consider- 
ably bclow the 1943 level (see Chart 5). It was not to he 
expected that Oregon employment would reach the 1943 
level in the immediate postwar period, because such a 
large share of war jobs were in shipbuilding, which had 
almost completely stopped by the end of 1945. Many of 


(Continued on page 2) 


* This is the fifth in a series of articles on Oregon economic de- 
velopment prepared under the direction of Dr. Paul W. Ellis, asso- 
ciate professor of economics at the University. The first appeared 
in the March 1948 issue. 

1 Employment covered does not include: government employees, 
proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants, armed- 
service personnel, persons performing services for nonprofit char- 
itable, religious, and scientific organizations, or employees of firms 
employing less than four persons. The Oregon State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission covered approximately 45 per 
cent of the total Oregon labor force in 1940, 59 per cent in 1943, 
and 52 per cent in 1947; all data, unless otherwise indicated, are 
from the commission’s records. 
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Employment in Oregon Industry 
Remains at High Level 


(Continued from page 1) 


the workers in this field left Oregon even during the war 
and many more are no longer in the labor market. 

A general impression of the growth in Oregon non- 
agricultural employment and of the relative magnitudes 
of the most-important occupations can be obtained from 
CHART 1. OREGON COVERED NONAGRICULTUR 


AL 
MENT* AND U. S. NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOY 
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Chart II and the table below. Lumber and wood pro- 
ducts and wholesale and retail trade have provided 
the largest number of jobs in the 1936-1947 period except 
during the war years. There were 43,146 workers in the 


OREGON NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT COVERI 
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lumber and wood-products industries in 1936, 51,249 in 
1940, 56,873 in 1944, and about 75,000 in 1947. Covered 
workers in the wholesale and retail trades totaled 45,113 
in 1936, 53,150 in 1940, 64,015 in 1945, and approximate- 
ly $83,000 in 1947. A considerable number of persons en- 
gaged in retail trade are not included in these data, since 
they are self-employed or working in small stores employ- 
ing less than four persons. 

Employment in the food-manufacturing and the serv- 
ice industries has been relatively small, but the numbers 


CHART II. OREGON COVERED NONAGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT* BY INDUSTRY—1936-1947 
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Source: Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
* Except interstate railroads. 




















of workers involved has been steadily increasing, especial- 
ly in the service industries. The number of workers in the 
“food and kindred products” classification rose from 14,- 
419 in 1936 to well over 19,000 in 1947, Employment in 
the service industries doubled during the same period, 
growing from 14,729 in 1936 to 29,500 in 1947. In the 
transportation and public utilities group, employment 
rose from 16,564 in 1926 to approximately 27,000 in 
1947 (excludes interstate railroad omployees). 

The rate of growth in the various employments is 
shown in Chart III. Trade and service employment in- 
creased at an almost constant rate through the period 
1936-1947. The large increase in finance, insurance, and 
real estate shown for 1940 is primarily due to the fact 
that national-hank employees became subject to the Un- 
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These were covered by the Oreg: m Unemployment Compensation Law until June 30, 1939, when they were transferred 


to the Railroad Retirement Board. Above data exclude such employment for the entire period. 
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CHART III. GROWTH OF COVERED EMPLOYMENT IN 
SELECTED OREGON INDUSTRIES—1936-1947 
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Source: Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission. 


employment Compensation Law in that year. For the 
next seven years the rate of growth was relatively stable, 
except in 1946. © 

The fluctuations in contract construction are a direct 
result of wartime conditions. There was a sharp rise in 
construction employment in 1940 as war-induced build- 
ing got under way; peak activity was reached in 1942, at 
which time a large share of war construction was being 
completed. Government restrictions prevented private 
construction and, as 2 result, employment fell off sharply 
after 1942. In 1945, when bvuilding on private account 
again became possible, employment in construction took 
a sharp swing upward. 

Employment in transportation and public utilities (ex- 
cluding interstate railroads) fell in 1938 but remained al- 
most without change during 1939. The subsequent pat- 
tern is very similar to that of finance, insurance, and real 
estate, with a sharp increase in 1940, a slow but fairly 
constant growth through the war years, and another 
sharp increase in 1946, 

The trend of manufacturing employment has a distinc- 
tive pattern, chiefly caused by the great importance of 
wartime shipbuilding in the Portland area. Manufactur- 
ing employment decreased rather sharply in the 1938 re- 
cession but started upward again the next year, and by 
1940 had passed the 1937 peak. The fastest rate of growth 
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took place between 1941 and 1942; the highest level was 
reached in 1943. Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries then started down rather slowly but with greater 
momentum the two following years, hitting a bottom in 
1946 that was roughly 50 per cent above the prewar level. 
The number of workers increased again in 1947 and was 
only slightly under 130,000 in that year. According to the 
1930 Census of Manutactures, there were 65,505 workers 
employed in Oregon manutacturing industries in 1929. 
While this figure is not comparable from the statistical 
standpoint to the data used in this article, it does providea 
useful comparison for a general impression of the growth 
of manufacturing in Oregon (1929, 65,505; 1947, 129,- 
000 ). 

The maintenance of manufacturing employment at 
relatively high levels after 1946 is encouraging, since this 
is one ot the fields which offer the greatest possibility otf 
increased job opportunities in the iuture. Lumber and 
wood products is by tar the largest group at the present 
time (see table, page 2) ; food and kindred products are 
second, textiles and apparel third, and paper and allied 
products fourth. Transportation equipment has fluctuat- 
ed widely. Some of the more-important classifications in 
the “all others” group are: primary metals; machinery 
(except electrical); stone, clay, and glass products; 


CHART IV. SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN OREGON 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT (1936-1939 = 100) 
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chemicals and allied products; and nonferrous metals 
and their products. If employment in some of these 
minor manufacturing industries can be increased, a 
broader base will be provided for Oregon’s economy, 
which may add to its stability. 

The two most-important manufacturing employments 
are also the two which show the greatest seasonal fluctua- 
tion. Chart IV shows indexes of seasonal fluctuations 
based upon the averages of the period 1936-1939, the 
average month during that period being equal to 100. Pre- 
sumably this is the general type of seasonal variation that 
can be expected in these industries. 

The low months for employment in food and kindred 
products are January, February, March, and April, with 
indexes ranging from 63.5 to 67.6. Employment then 
rises sharply toa yearly high in September, with an index 
of 157.6. In the following months the number of workers 
employed decreases rapidly. 

Employment in lumber and wood products also follows 
a definite seasonal trend though without such extreme 
variations as in food and kindred products. The lowest 
level of employment is in January. The number of work- 
ers increases gradually through the spring and early sum- 
mer months, and usually reaches a peak in August. Un- 
usual weather conditions may result in considerable vari- 
ations from the trend in some years. 

These seasonal fluctuations in lumber and wood 
products present a rather serious problem, since a num- 
ber of the workers are unemployed during a considerable 
part of the vear. The seasonal fluctuations in food and 
kindred products, although more extreme, do not present 
the same kind of a problem. Most of the workers who are 
employed during the peak period are women, students, 
and others who are primarily interested in temporary em- 
ployment, while the workers engaged in lumber and wood 
products as a rule regard that as their primary employ- 
ment. 





Free Zones Stimulus to Better 
Import-Export Balance 


(Continued from page 1) 
Coast. Both Los Angeles and Seattle have applied. Port- 
land, on the other hand, has adopted a more-conservative 
attitude and has mace no application, pending further 
study of the problem. 

On the whole, port authorities agree that the funda- 
mental principle of the foreign-trade zone is sound ; but 
they are not of the opinion that a zone is necessarily just- 
ified or even desirable in every port of entry. Unless the 
foreign-trade zones can draw considerable business, it 
involves a heavy drain in public funds. Public subsidy is 
unavoidable during the period of promotion and develop- 
ment. The New York zone showed a deficit for the first 
two years and until it was placed in the hands of a private 
operator, since which time it has made a profit each year. 
It is still too early to pass judgment upon the other two 
zones, but reports indicate that New Orleans is showing 
satisfactory gains. 

Without doubt a foreign-trade zone has a place in a 
port's economy where there is adequate shipping service, 
proximity to re-export markets, and a contiguous con- 
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suming hinterland. In New York’s case, seventy-five 
countries have contributed more than $300,000,000 of 
foreign merchandise since the zone’s inception. Typical of 
the products listed on the ship’s manifests are Sumatra 
leat tobacco, Chilean copper ore, Chinese tungsten ore, 
Brazil nuts, and Mexican peas. Drugs, woolen fabrics, 
watch movements, flashlight bulbs, tonka beans, and a 
long list of other commodities have been graded, stored, 
and re-exported or otherwise distributed to ninety-one 
countries. , 

Specific benefits accrue to importers who use foreign- 
trade zones. Among these are storage for commodities 
such as Brazil nuts, which have a high moisture content 
and lose 10 to 15 per cent of their weight while seasoning. 
Since duties are paid according to the weight of this prod- 
uct at the time it enters domestic territory, thousands of 
dollars of duties are saved the importer on the difference 
between the gross and the current marketable weights. 

Grading and inspection eliminate inferior portions of 
bulk commodities and thus facilitate the delivery of sup- 
erior products to the ultimate consumer. Where pure iood 
and drug regulations are operative, a zone affords an im- 
porter an opportunity to bring his cargoes up to required 
standards before entry into either the domestic or the for- 
eign market. A few of the many other activities permitted 
under the law are sampling, bagging, fumigating, sifting, 
bottling, marking, and repacking. Of current interest are 
the dyeing of textiles, the fitting of imported watch move- 
ments into domestic cases, the combining of imported 
sugar with domestic flour and salt for packaged pastry 
mixes, and the insertion of precious and semiprecious 
stones into foreign jewelry mountings. 

Overquota goods under an import-quota system are 
especially favored in a foreign-trade zone, since they may 
remain there for an indefinite period of time without pay- 
ment of duties or the filing of a bond. This was especially 
important during the war years, when coffee was import- 
ed and stored in the New York zone awaiting the opening 
date of the next year’s quota. 

The use of the warehouse receipt as an ancillary docu- 
ment is in no way impaired. An importer can use his zone- 
stored merchandise as collateral for a bank loan if he is in 
need of working capital. 

The one great deficiency in the present foreign-trade 
zones law is the prohibition of manufacturing and exhibi- 
tion. In view of the fact that the preamble to the law pro- 
vides for the establishment of the foreign-trade zone “to 
expedite and encourage foreign commerce,” the exclusion 
of manufacturing, which is a large contributor to foreign 
trade, is not only uneconomic but seemingly unwarranted. 
Prevailing opinion favors an amendment to permit both 
manufacturing and exhibition. 

Retail service is also prohibited except under permits 
issued by the board and the operator of the zone, and then 
only for such goods as have been classed as domestic, 
duty-free, or duty-paid. 

Wholehearted approval of the Celler Act has been 
given by the American Association of Port Authorities, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, and the National Council 
of American Importers, as well as by shipping companies, 
exporters, importers, and banks. 
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For those who vigorously oppose any tendency to lib- 
eralize the present tariff law and its attendant customs 
regulations, for fear that the sacred doctrine of protec- 
tionism will be violated, let it be said that the foreign-trade 
zone deteids protectionism and customs revenues by rigid 
enforcement of the law at the zone boundary line. 

It should be remembered that the foreign-trade zone 
can be a forceful instrument for the encouragement of im- 
ports. Trade is a two-way business lane; sales must be 
offset by purchases and vice versa, so that prospective 
overseas buyers of American goods can get the dollars 
with which to make purchases of our goods. Such an 
equalizing relationship is highly important in view of the 
present overwhelming export prograti undertaken 
through the European Recovery Program. Industries in 
certain war-devastated European and Oriental countries 
are producing again. Markets for the products of these 
factories must be made available if such countries are to 
resume their normal places in world commerce. The 
foreign-trade zone, if properly administered, can be an 
instrument for the attraction of foreign cargoes to our 
markets and thus a factor in expanding much-needed im- 
ports. Individual port economy will aiso be benefitted by 
the conditioning of imported nierchandise for the domes- 
tic market and jor re-export. 





Book Review 


Government Statistics for Business Use. Edited by Philip 
M. Hauser and William R. Leonard, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1946. 432 xvi p. $5.00. 


This book should be welcomed particularly by business 
economists, administrative assistants, controllers, and 
others who need statistical data and want a guide to such 
information. It is not a statistical compendium, but a de- 
scriptive and analytical key to the major statistical 
sources within the Federal government. 

In part, at least, the book is the fruit of the period of 
confusion in 1941 and 1942 when government agencies 
were flooding the mails with questionnaire demands upon 
business for information desired in carrying on war ac- 
tivities. No Federal agency seemed to know the informa- 
tion available in other Federal agencies and many of them 
were asking the same questions of the same businesses. 
As a result, the Federal Reports Act of 1942 required 
that all major questionnaires to be sent out by Federal 
agencies should first be reviewed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. In addition to other advantages, this provided 
a central agency with information concerning the nature 
and location of statistical data, so that other government 
agencies could use it without duplicating the work of col- 
lecting data. 

Private enterprise also needed much of the same in- 
formation, and for this and other reasons the Federal 
agencies have published much of this material in a great 
variety of forms. Unfortunately, however, it has often 
been necessary to waste considerable effort to find out 
just what information has been available. Hauser and 
Leonard make a substantial contribution to the solution 
of this problem. 

Of the twenty contributors to the volume, seven are 
or have been associated with the Bureau of the Budget, 
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ten with the Department of Commerce, two with the De- 
partment ot Labor, and one with the Department of Ag- 
riculture. ‘Their background is of the type which qualifies 
them to provide the kind of guide that businessmen are 
most likely to need. 

Government Statistics for Business Use is divided 
into chapters, most of which discuss statistical data in 
specific industries, including: manufacturing; mineral 
statistics; agriculture; wholesale, retail, and service 
trades ; international trade and payments; transportation 
and other public utilities; money, credit, and banking; 
and housing and construction. Other chapters discuss 
more general statistical material: national income and 
other business indicators; accounting statistics; prices; 
population ; and labor. 

The analytical portions of the book will often be found 
even more important than the reference contributions. In 
the national-income chapter, for example, there is a dis- 
cussion of reasons why national-income statistics may 
often be more satisfactory measures than numerous other 
statistical indicators of economic activity. There are, 
moreover, sufficient descriptions of the character of some 
of the series and of the methods of obtaining them to pro- 
vide the basis for evaluating their limitations. This in- 
formation is supplemented, in part at least, by references 
to more-complete analyses of methodology published 
by the agencies which compile the statistics. Some read- 
ers will find that much of the statistical material which 
they would like to use are subject to such severe limita- 
tions as virtually to render the data useless for their 
purposes. 

In spite of all the advantages discussed above, many 
readers will find that this book has left out some of the 
most-desired information or that the statistics needed 
most are not published by the government. Gaps of this 
type will continue to exist until the demand for additional 
information makes its publication economically justi- 
hable. It is to be hoped that the reception of this book 
may be such as to justify a substantially expanded revi- 
sion at some future date. In the meantime, additional de- 
mand for statistical data may induce the government to 
make more of its statistical information available. In 
some areas, at least, this would not entail additional costs 
of gathering data but merely the cost of analyzing data 
on hand and presenting them in usable form. As business- 
men discover these possibilities through greater famil- 
iarity with the nature and extent of existing sta‘ istics, it 
can be expected that government statistical services will 
be correspondingly expanded. Hauser and Leonard have 
helped to make such familiarity possible by gathering to- 
gether the material for this book. 

Pau W. E tis 


Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Oregon 





The index of prices received by farmers reached a new 
all-time high of 289 on October 15, 1948. This was a rise 
of three points from September 15 and of thirteen points 
since August 15. Prices paid by farmers also rose to a 
new all-time high of 239, which is two points above last 
month. The index of prices received is now 23 per cent 
higher, and the index of prices paid is 18 per cent higher, 
than the record set in 1920 after World War I. 








CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The increase in Oregon seasonal employ ment in 
the late summer and fall has reduced unemployment to ap- 
proximately 20,000, a postwar low. Two-thirds of the persons 
who are out of work are in Portland. The reason for this con- 
centration in the metropolitan area is the housing shortage in 
other parts of the state. By the middle of October there was 
some unemployment in the lumber industry caused by the 
maritime strike, especially in Coos County. 


but certain other western cities reported larger gains. But for 
the year ending September 25, 1948, Portland and San Diego 
department-store sales had gained at a rate greater than that 
shown in other cities west of the Rockies. Percentage change 
in value of sales in Pacific Coast cities, compared with a cor- 
responding period a year ago are as follows: 
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Lumber. It appears that the sawmills of the Douglas-fir 
region will produce more lumber in 1948 than in 1947. The 
present inability of water mills to ship by boat and a continu- 
ing shortage of cars may cut into shipments and, to a less 
extent, into production. An interesting current development 
is that orders appear to be declining slightly more than pro- 
duction, a situation which is resulting in a weakening in the 
price of lumber. 


Income Payments. The United States Department of Com- 























Housing. Results of a samp ~ opulation and housing sur- 
vey conducted by the Census Bi > in thirty-four selected 
metropolitan districts in April 14 Ia.+ been recently re- 
leased. Pacific Coast cities were amo. g *’.c areas included. In 
all of the Pacific Coast cities except Portland, the rate of in- 
crease in population exceeded that co: dwellings. 
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merce has released estimates of personal incomes by states po, | eH — = bos 25 
from 1940 through 1947. The Oregon figures follow: Los Angeles.................... 999 1,280 28 35 
P San Francisco-Oakland 485 664 37 39 
Total income payments Per capita AEN 164 203 23 33 
(in millions) income payments 
seat * 824 “a The figures for dwelling units added between 1940 and 1947 
1942 1,193 1,028 included auto trailers, shacks, etc. However, the proportion 
1943 yk seas of this type of “dwelling” was relatively small. 
1945 1631 1,235 The proportion of dwellings occupied by owners increased 
1946 avo eas remarkably during the war years. Portland had the largest 





The $1,936 million total 1947 income in Oregon was com- 
posed of $1,222 million in wages and salaries, $460 million in 
proprietors’ income, $139 million in property income, and 


proportion of owner-occupied dwellings before the war and 
held that position afterward. 


Percentage of Dwelling Units 
Occupied by Owner 
1940 1947 
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$115 million in other income. Portland ) i an 63 
a ™ s Angeles........... 40 53 
Department-Store Sales. September 1948 Portland depart- ~°s ee ee at 39 
ment-store sales were higher than they were the year before, Seattle ) 50 62 


BANK DEBITS 

































































Number of ; ; 

anks Debits Debits Debits Aug. 1948 Compared with 

Marketing Districts Reporting Aug. 1948 Aug. 1947 July 1948 Aug. 1947 July 1948 

Oregon 94 $1,026,841,811 $897 ,460,679 $1,004,786,098 +14.4% + 2.2% 
Portland (Portland, ETillsboro, Oregon City, etc.)................ 27 629,439,072 558,897,219 614,620,358 + 12.6 + 2.4 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.).......... 11 80,675,594 68,447,525 85,242,708 +17.8 — 5.4 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 12 102,354,886 82,053,591 100,514,706 + 24.7 + 1.8 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 4 26,979,412 22,028,583 24,144,084 +-22.5 -- 41.7 
Douglas, Coos Bay............... 5 30,637,012 21,052,183 30,750,703 +45.5 -- 0.4 
Southern Oregon (Ashlan.i, Medford. Grants Pass)............. 5 40,925,664 35,931,426 41,240,259 +13.9 — 0.8 
Upper Columbia River (The Walles, Hood River, etc.)......... 7 18,478,540 16,674,517 17,266,673 +10.8 + 7.0 
Pendleton area........ 6 25,049,924 28,654,789 21,276,955 —12.6 +17.7 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 4 16,549,088 12,767,996 15,843,178 + 29.6 + 4.4 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 4 27,704,697 25,877,484 27,793,235 + 7.1 — 0.3 
Baker, LaGrande area 6 18,767,874 17,567,524 17,809,629 + 68 — 5.4 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 3 9,280,048 7,507,842 8,283,610 — 23.6 +12.0 

BUILDING PERMITS 
New | New — Additions, Alterations 

Residential Nonresidential & Repairs Totals Totals Totals 

Aug. 1948 Aug. 1948 Aug. 1948 Aug. 1948 Aug. 1947 July 1948 

$ 15,700 $ 195,915 $ 20,825 $ 232,440 $ 101,600 $ 31,125 

22,400 3,25 14,536 40,186 169,719 60,961 

1,500 16,025 35,514 53,039 75,962 63,414 

64,100 39,750 5,350 109,200 0,88 232,545 

81,300 83,700 34,730 199,730 152,460 80,465 

262,200 286,227 812 599,239 5,070 1,065,137 

106,212 83,463 18,580 255 5,07 136,397 

36,000 22,700 48,823 107,523 105,727 72,818 

1,000 0,56 1,740 3,300 46,400 174,645 

133,750 15,400 45,490 194,640 205,952 130.233 
4,50 7,000 3,100 14,600 20,325 34,8 

1,428,850 179,330 582,950 2,191,130 2,648,223 . 5,440,930 

218,100 237,965 100,938 557,003 507,270 690,489 

19,500 13,065 33,065 58,010 40,300 

464,310 250,398 73,825 788,533 1,116,801 765,701 

Totals $2,859,422 $1,472,183 $1,050,278 $5,381,883 $5,698,469 $9,019,960 
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